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Continued. 


Why that is right, I must have every thing in the first 
style. Wé6uill you buy or rent sir? Buy, buy, to be sure, 
and for Bell and her children for ever, after my death, 
Well sir, my brother is better acquainted with the landed 
interest than Lam, he will I am sure, assist you; and Isa. 
bella, you can get Mrs. Thompson to keep house for you, 
her children will divert your papa when he likes to 
them, and she will be happy in sucha home. And you 
Maria, said the old gentleman, looking tenderly on her, 
will you not go with us? Yes yes, said her uncle I will en- 
gage Mariato you for one year more; and thenif you will ex- 
change the niece for the nephew, you may have him. Mos 
ney can work miracles, in less than two weeks Isabella was 
mistress of one of the most elegant houses in Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Thompson and her family there, and Jenny as proud 
as lady Maporées, declared, would not mind being for 
a short time on an island, when it leads to such fine things, 
for had we have gone to ‘Mackomac, we might have lived 
there by ourselves, for no body never comes there to visit, 
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but now we have company enough. ‘The bosom of poor 
Thompson was heavy, he saw Isabella at too great:a dis- 
tance for him, and Maria’s eyes were so dazzled with what 
she saw, that he was scarcely looked upon. But Mr. Fitz- 
randolph was grateful, he presented him with three hun- 
dred dollars in cash, and twenty hogsheads of the best to- 
bacco, and that is not all my lad, cried he, would to God 
the young Englishman was here! but Charles was, he said, 
a fine fellow, and Bella would have him yet. Nor did she 
receive him as she had done, she now smiled when he spoke 
to her, and sighed when they parted. Yet Clermont was 
still first in both heart and mind, and she found memory 
at times too painful to be endured: but she was fully con- 
firmed in the idea of his unworthiness, and held it asa du- 
ty she owed to her parent, herself and those kind friends 
who had cherished her, to forget him. And both the cap- 
tain and Charles now thought of him with contempt. Thus 
was Clermont estranged from those who esteemed him, 
and left to encounter all the horrors of poverty, sickness and 
contempt, through the malice of two persons whom he had 
never offended either in thought, word or deed. Harriet 
was sitting in the back parlour when captain C. received 
his account of him from Hoffman, and heard him. Why 
did you tell that, Hoffman, said she, or who was it? Ido 
not know, said he, but I guess some friend of his, by the 
pain my intelligence seemed to give him. But why did 
you say that of him? said she. Because [hate him. Se 
do I, replied she, Well then, let us try and get him out 
of the house, for he is not fit for our society ;—he is toe 
good to live among us, and by his sober phiz he often hin- 
ders me from tipping my partner the wink at cards, and 
makes me lose when I could win: besides he is never in 
the hands of the boners, nor I believe ever out of the cash,, 
therefore I hate him, and mean to do all I can to get him 
out of the house. And here goes to help you, said she. 
Their plan in part succeeded, for his friends in Philadel- 

hia forgot or thought of, him only, as a person lost 
to all sense of honor, for his ea only gave them pain. Isa- 
bella’s plan of passing the ensuing summer.in Flatbush, 
succeeded: and by a strange fatality, they were on their 
way to York, as Clermont was going go Philadelphia, and 
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both slept st the same inn. But the Fitzrandolph party 
came in their own carriages, and were people of too much 
consequence to notice stage passengers; and Clermont’s 
delicacy forbade his endeavouring to see the two dashing 
Philadelphia beauties, as they were termed: and when he 
went to the house of Mr. C. his manner was so cold 
and forbiding, that his pride determined him to go there 
no more, till the return of the captain. Then, said he 
mentally, I will repay my pecuniary obligations, and shun 
them forever. ) 


A MAN OF SENTIMENT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The breakfast hour, which was eight o’clock, aroused 
both Clermont and Johnson, wlio loved his bed. ‘They 
found the family all assembled; there were seven boarders 
besides Clermont and Johnson, and Mrs Wilson now in- 
troduced them to each other: they were all either mechan- 
ics or clerks, and the easy politeness that prevailed, delight- 
ed Clermont. Here was conversation without restraint; 
four of them had been on what they termed a batter, and 
did not get home until two o’clock. These by their abash- 
ed looks showed how much they dreaded offending Mrs. 
Wilson, while Johnson, whose wit spared no one, asked 
for the stool of repentance, and turning to Tom the black 
boy, gravely enquired whetherthe rod was in pickle, back to 
tickle? If thee does nottake care, said Sarah, thee will come 
in for a share, for it was past eleven o’clock when we came 
home, and mama is highly displeased with thee, though 
we did not tell her that we saw the watch; how could thee 
set her back? He laughed immoderately, swallowed his 
breakfast, took his hat and made off, leaving Clermont to 
unpack his trunk and change his dress. The offenders fol- 
lowed Johnson’s example, while Mrs. Wilson was engaged 
in the kitchen; and Milnor sat watching Eliza, whose eve- 

motion was grace, ease and dignity. Are they gone ? 
said Mrs. Wilson, on her return. O yes mother, replied 
Sarah, now pray do not scold them this time, thee knows 
they are the best set of printefs we have had this long time. 
But child they know the rules of the house, and had no 
business to come rapping at the door at that hour. O well, 
forgive them, consider there is a stranger in the house; 
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and do not mortify them before him, and they will do bet- 
ter in future. Ay, this ts the way thee always pleads 
for all offenders, except Johnson O do not spare him 
I beg of thee, let the whole weight of thy anger fall on his 
head, for he will not feefit. Cermont laughed :-—Thee is 
as bad as him, said her mother, and shall have thy portion 
too at dinner, for thee never speaks one word in his favor, 
and I’lk be bound it was thy threats that sent him out of the 
house before he had eat half his breakfast, poor fellow! 
The girls laughed, and plead guilty, for indeed mother I 

itied Merriat and Thomas, and I could not help sending 
ai off, as for Hanly and Millet, they are hardened, and 
lead the other two, for last night I heard ‘Thomas beg off, 
when the others laughed at him and said he enly wanted to 
goto the widows: so how could the poor fellow help go- 
ing with them? Remember 
* The world’s dread laugh, 

Which scarce the firm philosopher can brave,” 

is too much for a man so young ashe is. Well, well, I 
will not say any thing to them this time. You are an ex- 
cellent advocate, Miss Sarah, said Clermont, and when I 
have occasion for a pleader I will apply to you. Yes, she 
is a good chimney corner lawyer, said her mother, but any 
where else she is silence personified, except with Johnson, 
in his company she is all vivacity. And he, said Cler- 
mont, is a noble generous fellow, his manners are rough, 
but his heart is one of the best that ever inhabited a human 
bosom, and his principles are firm. Thee gives him a great 
character, said Mrs. Wilson. I only do him justice, re- 
plied Clermont.. Here he comes, said Sarah, now tell me 
how many damsels are breaking their hearts m New York 
for him, did thee not say six? Yes, said Clermont, laugh- 
ing. O yes, replied Johnson, but they are all half white 
though free born. What a rattler thou art, said Eliza, 
Well come Clerry, [am for a walk, said Johnson. ‘Then 
Iam your man. Their first visit was to Mr. C. where f 
have already recounted the reception they met, 1. e. a 
haughty politeness, cold looks, a glass of wine, erackers 
and cheese, and a formal bow-at parting. There, cried 





«Johnson, there is one of your proud citizens of the high 


bred city of Philadelphia, would a Yorker have received 
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you so? No no, their hearts are too warm for such soul 
chilling politeness. Why, said Clermont, he was very 
hospitable. C—e his hospitality, cried Johnson, it was 
like pouring cold water down a man’s back. I had rather 
he had said, hang you for a cpune of poor quill-driving de- 
vils, get out of my house, am I not one of the dons of the 
city, and how have you the impudence to come into my 
presence ?”’ for then I could have knoeked him down: as 
it was, I had a devilish mind to do it. 


(To be continued.) 





TEA TRAY REVIEW, No. 2. 


“ Cave circumvolat umbra.”’ 


PURSUANT to my arrangement, I shall now proceed 
to the consideration of the authors mentioned in my intro- 
duction: the first of whom is Gnomon. ‘The pieces, un- 
der the signature, have generally been indicative of a pow- 
erful, though perhaps not a well regulated fancy: —the ima- 
gery contained in them, is appropriate, and weil delineated, 
or, if there be any fault, it wall be found in that turgid 
quaintness of expression, which partakes too much of the 
rigid severity of academical rules. This scholastic fa. .- 
diousness, however, is not easily avox ed; the impressions 
of a university education, are lasting, if not indelible, 
and three or four years restrictions of nature, to the capri- 
cious formalities of literary pursuits, too frequently appear 
to have robbed genius, of allfree agency,—to have reduc- 
ed it from a primary and despotic, to a secondary and sub- 
servient sphere of action; and in short, to have_caused it 
submissively to obey, where it was unquestionably intend- 
ed imperiously to command. - 

Although these remarks arose from the perusal of Gno- 
mon, I by no means wish them exclusively applied to him. 
They are general and comprehensive. ‘They are levelled 
at the most destructive of all errors in composition; most 
destructive because confidently indulged in, under the ima- 
ginary sanction of the learned and the wise. 


There is also another fault which seéms to have led the 
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mind of Gnomon captive, and which in my opinion must 
ever render the most eminent productions of the most emi- 
nent pen, objects of indiflerence, not to say dislike: J mean 
the introducing obsolete, or distorted phrases into compo- 
sition, such as ** doff?’ “* eruditioned” and many others of 
a similar description, Few persons, without reference to 
the works of Shakspeare, or some of the authors of his 
time, would perfectly understand the signification attach- 
ed to the former of these words; and I will venture to say 
that as few of those persons who may understand the /at- 
ter, will be disposed to admire, or approve the application 
of it. ; 

Notwithstanding these blemishes in the style of Gno- 
mon, he has an undeniable claim, to the higher walks of 
literary distinction, His subjects, are apparently selected 
with the perspicuity of a philosopher, and are not unfre- 
quently expressed by the eloquent, and masterly touches, 
of erudition and genius. 

I have not at present with me any numbers of the Re- 
gale containing pieces ofthis author; and therefore cannot 
be expected to speak particularly as to their intrinsic, or 
relative merit; but I think my memory will bear me out 
in the assertion, that the prose of this gentleman, is decid- 
edly superior to his poetry, and that the “ Effusions of 
Feeling,’’ would have done honor, even to the sentiment- 
al, and fascinating Sterne. 


ATTICUS. 
To be continued. 





OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 
(Continued. ) 
Of Pity. 

‘THE sentiment of innocence is the native source of com- 
passion; hence we are more deeply affected by the suffer- 
ings of a child than by those of an old man. ‘The reason 
is not, as certain philosophers pretend, because the resour- 


ces and hopes: of the child are inferior; for they are m 
truth greater than those of the old man, who is: frequently 


infirm, and haste ing to dissolution ; whereas the child is 
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entering into life; but the ye has never offended ; he ig 


innocent, This sentiment €Xtends even to animals, ‘which 
in many cases excites our sympathy more than rational 
creatures do, from this very consideration, that they are 
harmless. 

The sentiment of innocence develops in the heart of man, 
a divine character, which is that of generosity. It bears, 
not on the calamity abstractedly considered, but on a mor- 
tal quality which it discerns in the unfortunate being, who 
is the object of it. It derives incre e from) the view of 
innocence, and sometimes still more ffom’that of repent- 
ance. Man alone of all animals is susceptible of it; and 
this, not by a secret retrospect to himself as some enemies 
of the human race have pretended: for, were that the case, 
on stating a comparison between a child and an old man, 
both of them unfortunate, we ought to be more affected by 
the misery of the old man, considering that we are remov- 
ing from the wretchedness of childhood, and drawingnear- 
er to those of old age: the contrary h. wever, takes place, 
in virtue of the moral sentiment which I have alleged. 

When an old man is virtuous, the moral sentiment of 
his distress is excited in us with redoubled force; this is 
an evidert proof, that pity in man is by no meanS,an ani- 
mal affection. ‘The sight of a Belisarius is accordingly, a 
most affecting object. If you heighten it by the introduc. 
tion of a child holding out his little hand to receive the 
alms bestowed on that illustrious blind beggar, the impres- 
sion of pity is still:more, powerfyl. But let me put a sen- 
timenial se eSup you hl le in with Belisarius 
soliciting charity, on the one , and on the other an or- 
phan ehild blind and wretched, and that you had but one 
crowh, without the possibility of dividiag it, te which of 
the two would you have given it? 

If on reflection you find, that the eminent services ren- 
dered by Belisarius, to his ungrateful country: havednclin- 




















ed the balance of sentiment too decidedly i favour, 
suppose the child overwheimed with the Belisari- 
us, and at the same time possessi is virtues, 
such as having his eyes put out b jand never- 
theless continuing to beg alms fo f there would,. 
ia my opinion, be ne room for hesi rovided a mar 
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felt only: for if you reason, pie case 1s entirely altered? 
the talents, the victories, the Tenown of the Roman gen- 
eral, would entirely absorb the calamities of an obscure 
child. 

The sentiments of innocence is a ray of the divinity, It 
invests the unfortunate person with a celestial radiance, 
which nie the human heart, and recoils, kindling it in- 
to generosi hd other flame of divine original. It alone 
reat oe the distress of virtue. by represeating 
it to ns as meapableof doing harm; for otherwise we might 
be induced to cénsider it as sufficient to itself. In this case 
it would rather excite admiration than pity. 


To be continued. 
—, 
FEMALE GARRULITY ACCOUNTED FOR. 


AN old eastern tradition says, that while Adam and 
Eye were in the happy garden, there was sent down to 
them a present, consisting of twelve baskets filled with 
chit chat;-and that the baskets being emptied, the con- 
tents were scattered about the garden. ie t happened in 
the mean time that Adam, being rather in a pensive 
thoughtful mood, paid less attention to this present than 
his partner did, .so that he gathered only three baskets full, 
while Eve nimbly cullected, and carefully, laid away for 
herguse, che’ other nine. natura equence was, 
that the stock of small tak ive, is in com- 
parison with that of men, | 
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Mihi, 


AB. a well wisher to your establishment, I am glad to 


















see a perg with resolution enough to wade through the 
communi of your. correspondents. If the “ Tea 
Tray Review” adiucted with spirit and impartiality, of 
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exhibited, I have no doubt, 
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_- the eastigations of Atticus, I shall not repine—the medi-: $.. 
" eine though disagreeable is necessary! Your correspond. 
ents generally have become careless in their composition, 
in which your false notions of encodraging Dative genams 
have strengthened them. To publish the feeble tg 
childhood, is to raise expectatiin -beyond the bounds of 
reason —to draw the attention from useful studies—and in- 
stead of cultivating the young plant of knowledge, takes 
from it the nourishment that 1s absolutely necessary to its 
future growth. 

Let Atticus persevere; let him be just without timidity; 
and rigid without severity. And though he may pluck 
some weeds, or emaciated flowers from your collection, 
the plants of real utility will remain uninjured. 










| JAQUES. 
—— € 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 


Continued. 


Eliza’s fate was now decided, she loved and was beloved 

accident or design continually brought them together. Mr 

L. soon judged the state of her heart by her blushing wher 

he spoke to her, and vainly trying to conceal her apparent- 

ly unhappy situation from him. Her mother’s reproaches 

were reiterated daily in his ears, of her pride, laziness and 

a thousand other faults. This treatment so far from amend- F 
ing Eliza, only detered her from endeavouring to please; i 
and while her bosom was tortured by a passion, ardent as i 
at was hopeless, her temper was hardened by insults and 

tyranny. Matilda, her father and Mr. L. were the only 

‘beings who spoke tenderly to her, and from L. only she 
‘received consolation, for to him she looked for every thing 

in this life. He had told her that he loved her, more he 

had not said; but in an innocent heart, love and honaur are 
synonimous terms. Poor Eliza had not an idea that when 

her too fond heart resigned itself to her dear Frederick, and 
cherished his image almost to adoration, that she had taken 

to her bosom a serpent, who would sting that heart te 

death, and ¢rive her to madness,“ Four months rolled in- 

sensibly on, Frederick and Eliza incessantly drank large 


a. 
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‘ draughts of love, for he was in, private the most tender of 


mortais: he read to her while she worked, he sung with 
her when she played on her piano, or joined the melody of 
eine with her soft'voice, and in short was the being her 
i gination had created, for whom she would! desire to 
live, and with whom to die. Yet amidst this delerium of 
passion, Eliza wondered he never hinted at marriage ;—he 
was witness to the misery of her situation, and» Knew it 
was in his power to change it to perfect happiness: yet he 
could see her suffer and not reMoye her from those suffer- 
ings. It was strange! the mystery was deeper than she 
could penetrate :—yet that he loved her with truth and ten- 
derness she was conscious, as also that he was rich, for he 
had lent her father a large sum of ready money, to enable 
him to engage in another line of business, and he was con- 
tinually offering her elegant presents of various serts ; and 
yet while thus lavishing his money away, he sought not toe 
form that indissoluble union which alone renders love tru- 
ly happy and respectable. 


(To be continued.) 


———— | 


ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


THE most proper method to educate chidren, is to 
watch over thetr morals, cultivate their natural tastes, and 
form their manners. Teach.children how to reflect, and 
theyewill soon know how to behave. The great error in 
a modern education, is confining the mind to a regular set, 
of lessons, while all their powers of reflection remain un- 
exercised :—let it become a habit to think, while the spir- 
it of emulation exists, untinctured with envy, and you lay 
the foundation for a spirited, independant character. Edu- 
cation is the root of almost all the good or evil in this l'fe; 
how very careful then ought those to be (who must one 
day perhaps dreadfully account for any miscenduct,) to 
watch over the creatures they call into existence; and ah! 
how few even of the most anxious parents can fulfil the 
various duties comprised in that sacred character. What 
then must become of thosé whe abandon their offspring to 
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the temptations of the world, where, as is too often the 
case, they fall into error, and sink into irreelaimable vice ; 
when those beings become curses to society, who might 
with proper care have been its brightest ornaments.. Nay, 
are not those people impolitic as well as inattentive, by thus 
laying tp stores of anguish for their age, instead of com- 
fort, a@vhich they would derive from seeing their children 
respected, and themselves justly esteemed and beloved, 
n stead of which, they are either pitied or despised. M. 


Madam, 


Before I proceed with my story, permit me to rectify 
an error * the account of my family, whether yours or 
mine I know not. For the word mitiated, read rigid mem- 
bers, and instead of join the meeting, read conform to the 


meeting’s rules. 
STORY CONTINUED. 


I was, touse the language of romance, enthusiastically 
in love, and fancied that Henery Freeman had monopolized 
every perfection of form, mind, manners and morals, 
in his fine person: handsome he certainly was, even to that 
perfection I imagined. He was also accomplished, (and 
had what I now know to be a superficial understanding;} 
but what I then thought a mind of the first order. He had 
been accustomed to attend the theatres in Europe, and 
could murder the performances of the players he had seen, 
though I then fancied he excelled even Garrick himself in 
the powers of recitation: and it isno wonder then when 
he kneeled in Romeo, he found a complying Juliet in me. 
In short, I loved to madness, and he easily obtained my 
consent to seek the approbation of my father to our uni- 
on. As I had never attended the meetings of business, 
nor taken any privileges in the society, I did not think that 
my family would oppose my following my own inclina- 
tions in marrying. But here I was mistaken; my father 
had not known half my deviations from the walks of my 
forefathers, and my sisters: who were the,counterparts of 
my dear mother, thinking that when the hey.day of my 
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spirits was over, I would become all they desired, cautious- 
ly concealed from the good old man, half my follies. And 
when Freeman authorized by me, requested his consent 
to our union, he enquired why he had never met him at 
meetings? I am not sir, a member of your society., Then 
thee cannot expect to marry into it, said my father, and 
surely Tabitha could not desire thee to ask my consent to 
her straying from the religion of her forefathers. She cer- 
tainly did, replied Freeman. Well, said my father, I must 
enquire further into the business, before I can say more on 
the subject; so at present thee had better leave me. He 
then went to my brother Samuel, who told him it was on- 
ly what he had long expected, from the company I associ- 
ted with. But, said my father, if he is a man of ueerity, 
and really loves Tabitha, he will surely for her sake join 
our society. I wish not to oppose my child’s inclinations; 
but yet cannot consent t+ her deviating from the straight 
path, into the windings of the world. Samuel said, he could 
not prevent it. And when at night my father began to con- 
verse with me on the business, I frankly assured him, that 
whether Freeman joined thesociety or not, I was determined 
to be his wife, or live single. That I do not desire, replied 
my father, an old maid is but a useless member in the 
world, therefore thee had better marry; but if we can draw 
the man of thy choice over to us we will be better pleased 
than to lose a sheep from the fold. Excuse me madam, 
distressing remembrances preyent my concluding this 


week. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


 —_——_— 


SUMMER AMUSEMENT. 


Vacxeatt Garpen.—Tuesday, July |}ith—We are not in the 
nabit of eulogising,—’tis a puiful thing at best:—yet the honest tri- 
bute of applause we wall pay with promptitude. When Mas. Burke 
was a resident in Philadelphia, her attractive and fascinating voice, was 
the delight and wonder of the audience ;—since that time expe- 
wience has strengthened talent: her voice has acquired a wider 
compass, and her knowledge of music is greater. From these caus- 
es, Vauxhall on Puesday evening, presented a brilliant and discrimi- 
nating. though (from the appearance of rain) nota crowded audience. 
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Mrs. Burke did not disappoint the sanguine ‘expectations formed? 
and we venture to assert no one went away dissatisfied. 

Mrs. Gites must alwas prove attractive—her “ Wally is a bon- 
ay lad’’ could not but have pleased the most fastidious. 

Of Mr. SxuumAn’s German song “ Diess Bildness ist bezauhert 
schoen,” the music was excellene, aad several German gentlemen pre- 
sent assured us that Mr. Shuman had done himself great ¢redit. 

Mesrs. Hardinge and Robinson adced considerably to the attractions 


of the evening. 





POETRY. 
A VISION. 


(Conciuded.) 


Almira next, in dubious form is seen, 

Her face is female, masculine her mein: 
With equal skill no mortal can pretend, 

The varied faults of either sex to blend ; 

To woman’s weakness add the pride of man, 
And wield alike the dagger and the fan. 

In fairest forms can evil passions dwell ? 

The virgin breast can envy’s passions swell ? 
Can malice dart his rage fromm beauty’s eye, 
Or give the snow-white cheek a crimson dye? 
Where then are all the tender virtue’s flown, 
And why was strength dispens’d to man alone ? 
The lamb to vie with lions ne‘er pretends, 
The timid dove with eagles ne’er contends : 
Attempt not then ye fair to rule by fear, 

The surest female weapon is a tear. 

To beauty strangers, destitute of grace, 

With varied NOTHING, pictured in her face, 
A motly cloud in quick succession came, 
Distinguish’d only by the differing name : 
Till—breaking forth, in all the pride of day, 
The sun of Beauty drove these clouds away ; 
With graceful sfep the lovely Crana mov’d, 

I saw, I gaz’d, I listened, and I lov’d: 

The fleeting vision vanish’d from my mind, 
But love and Clara, still remain‘d behind. 

Ye faithfai lovers whom the muse inspires, 
Who feel the raptures of poetic fires, 

Whose voices sing with more than human skill, 
Tre silent grotto, and the murmuring rill: 
Whose tender strains describe with matchless art, 
The soft emotions of a feeling heart : 

Come, and before the lovely C/ara’s shrine, 
The mingled tribute of your praises join. 
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My Clara‘s charms no vulgar poet claim, 

No servile bard that.clips the wings of iame ; 
‘lo vile acrostics tune uumeaning lays, 

Orina rebus centres all his praise. 

The partial gods, presiding at her birth, 
Gave Clara beauty, and yet gave her worth. 
Kind nature form’d of purest white her skin, 
An emblem of her innocence within ; 

And call‘d on cheerful health, her aid to lend; 
The rose’s colours in her face to blend : 
While Venus added, to complete the fair, 

‘¢ The eyes blue languish, and the golden hair.’ 
But far superior charms exalt her mind, 

* Adorn’d by nature, and by art refin‘d.” 

Hers are the lasting beauties of the heart, 

‘The charms which virtue only can impart 
The generous purpose and the soul sincere, 
Meek Sorrow‘s sigh, and gentle Pity‘s tear. 
Ah! lovely Clara can a heart like thine 
Accept the tribute of a Muse like mine? 
Should these poor lays attract thy beauteous eye 
Say, would they raise the sympathetic sigh ? 
lor thee my breast with vivid ardor glows, 
For thee my blood with rapid impulse flows : 
By day thy beauties are my darling theme, 

By night, thy image sweetens many a dream,. 
On thee, thy ardent lover‘s fate depends, 
From thee the evil or the good descends. 

Thy choice alone can make my anxious breast, 
Supremely wretched, or supremely blest. 


> 


EUPHROSYNE. 


+ aa 


TO A PROFILE. 


DEAR profile, in my throbbing breast, 
1’ll hide thee safe from others’ eyes ; 

Close to my heart thou shalt be prest, 
And feel it throb with tender sighs. 


How many vows of love aud truth 

I’ve sigh’d, unconscious shade to thee ; 
How many tears of tender wo, 

Have fallen, which thou could’st not see. 


Would the dear youth whose shade thou art, 
Like thee unmov’d behold me weep ? 

Oh! no; in sorrow’s wildest hour, 
His voice has * lull’d my cares to sleep.” 
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Alas! ere long to distant climes 
By fate compell’d, my love must go; 
Then joy farewell! nought will remain 
To me, but hopeless, endless wo. 


I shall not hear the dulcet voice, 
Whose magic tones bid sorrow fly ; 
No more enjoy the bliss to gaze, 
On the * dark Heaven” of Henry’s eve. 


Think, dearest, when thou’rt far away, 
W hat agony will be my lot; 

Oh! sometimes breathe one sigh for me ; 
My love, my life, forget me not. 


A brighter eye, a softer smile, 
A lip, a ciseek, of rosier hue, 
A fairer form my love may find, 
But never find a heart so true. 


For thee I have relinquish’d all, 
I’ve nothing left to love but thee ; 

But Oh! I wish for nothing more ; 
My Henry, thou art all to me. 


And though by fertune’s stern decree, 
Of him my heart adores, bereft ; 
Dear shade, thou wilt remain with me, 
To soothe my wo, thou wilt be left. A-- 





A REFLECTION, 
Suggested by a mooniight scene, in the beginning of spring. 


How sweet when day’s business and hum are at rest, 
To wander and catch the bland breeze of the west, 
To watch the light vapours that float in the air, 

And gaze on the face of bright Cynthia so fair ! 

How blest at this hour, when the heart seeks repose, 
To indulge calm reflection, forgetting our woes ; 
To fly, borne by fancy on zephyr’s light wing, 

And hear the sweet choristers welcome the spring ! 
What pleasures can equal such feelings as these ! 
Sure the soft power of nature was form’d but to please : 
Then to her kind influence, fond heart, ever bend; 


Nor wish for a pleasure which she cannot send, 
CECILIA, 


>? Ge 


Too often is the saint ashamed of his glory—but alas ' how incorri- 
cibly does the sinner glory in his shame. 
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MARRIED, 

On the Itth June, by the Rev. Thomas Davis, at Gug/y Farm, 
Northampton county, (Va.) George A. Lyon, Esq. of Carlisle, Penn. 
to Miss Ann G. Savage. . 

At Baltimore, July foth, by the Rev. Mr. Glendy, Mr. John M’ Cur- 
dy, to Mrs. Jane Duffie. | 
DIED, 
On Tuesday evening, at 9 o’clock, sir. Michael Albright. 
In Edentown, June 26th, Mrs, Jane Neil, the amiable and much la- 


mented consort ef Mr John Neil. 
In Londonderry township, 27th ult. Mr. David Moore, son of Henry 


Moore. aged 19 years—He was mowing in apparently good health, 
when he suddenly fell, and instantly expired. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
TO EDGAR. 


Your request for a republication of your piece exactly meets my 
wishes :—I wish you could make it convenient to call personally at the 
office, This accident convinces me that the writer and Editor ought 
to be acquainted. 

In the confusion of moving, several communications have been lost, 
the one signed by G. I have never seen, and “ Narcissa to Mr. Fennel 
is alsogones The writers will oblige us by sending other copies next 
week. Adolescence was too long for this NO. but will certuinly ap- 
pear next week. 

lf Mortimer will reperuse his last communicetion carefully, he 
will agree with us in thinking that its publication would neither 
be creditable to himself nor honourable to us. 


Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the ninth collection wil) 


' be made next Saturday, when, we hope all arrears will be paid off. 


2 + eo 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CARR. 


Price 31 & 1-4 cents, payable on delivery. To be put to press when 
three hundred copies are subscribed for. Subscriptions received at 
No. 5. Hartung’s Ally, and at the principal Book Stores and Libraries 
in Philadelphia. 

Three or four gentlemen can be accommodated with boarding at No. 
180, Spruce street. 
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PH!LADELPHIA:+Printed and published by MRS. CARR, 
No. 5. Hartung’s Alley, running from Second to Third, between 
Market and Arch Streets. 
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